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spoiled by just that. In every room there is nothing
but our dreams; no space on the wall, the roof or the
floor, not a foot of pavement but man has redeemed it
from silence, has separated it from the brute earth by the
labour of his hands. And yet it is not overloaded with
ornament as every plateresque building of the Spaniard
always is ; for the decoration here is nothing but a
pleasing roughness upon the wall, an accidental play
almost of the thoughts and dreams of men, at least to
eyes that cannot read what is written there on the walls
between which men have sung songs, on the floors where
girls have danced for them, on the roofs that have listened
to their laughter, their weeping, their vows of love, their
eager or tired voices. We may place the Mosque of Cor-
dova beside Greek work and still perhaps find it splendid;
and though I, at least, cannot do that with the Alhambra,
it yet remains perhaps the most lovely monument in
Spain, certainly the most delightful, the most fascinating;
the memorial of a people greater, after all, in every virtue
of civilisation than those fierce fanatics who expelled them.
To attempt to describe the palace of the Alhambra
again since it has been done so often and nearly always
in vain, might seem to be a thankless task enough. I
shall content myself therefore with an account, the best I
ever read in English, written by Henry Swinburne in
the eighteenth century, which is not only as full of detail
as may well be, but a very interesting description of the
Alhambra as it was a hundred and fifty years ago;
so that while I despair of evoking for the reader any
vision of the place as it is, if by chance he visit it and in
his idle time should read my book there, he may be able
to compare the palace to-day with what it was in the
eighteenth century.
'Passing round the corner of the Emperor's Palace/